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LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE. 

FRANCE. 

ML. RIBERT, in his Essai d'une philosophic nouvelle suggeree 
• par la science, correctly maintains on the one hand that the 
scientific foundation which alone is capable of furnishing a solid 
support for a philosophy, was never sufficiently broad until the sec- 
ond part of the nineteenth century ; and, on the other hand, that 
the abortions of metaphysics, even in the hands of the successors 
of Kant, are in no wise to be attributed to a radical incapacity of 
reason. He vigorously upholds the powers of the intellect, as sup- 
ported by a less imperfect science, and seeks in his own turn to erect 
a new system. M. Ribert's system was "suggested," as the title of 
his work proclaims, by the teachings of science ; it would be less 
exact to say that it could be deduced from science, and I should 
express the facts by saying that it rather appeals to science for sup- 
port than results from it as a natural conclusion. I could not give 
an epitome of the system in a few lines. M. Ribert reaches his 
conclusions by a long path which the reader will readily traverse 
with him, and his conscientious critical labors proclaim him in 
every sense a man of learning and of merit. 

As to the difficulty of passing from the physical world to the 
moral world, M. Ribert chooses as evidence of the passage, sensa- 
tion, which he carefully distinguishes from all the movements which 
provoke it, accompany it, or follow it. But how is sensation to be 
defined? It is, he tells us, the translation of nervous processes 
into terms of consciousness ; that is to say, into a language so ab- 
solutely original as apparently to retain nothing whatever of the 
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text translated, or even to afford any ground whatever for conjec- 
turing it. 

As to the state of consciousness itself, we must now consider it 
as the depository of a certain quantity of energy ; it is nervous mo- 
tion transformed. Now, ought not this motion as absorbed by sen- 
sation to be found again in sensation in its virtual state? It is in 
this sense, M. Ribert thinks, that ideas are forces: "They can 
give back as motion that which they received as motion ; but they 
received it in darkness, and they give it back illuminated by con- 
sciousness, which is their very nature." Such conclusions, thinks 
the author, are alike removed from spiritualism and from material- 
ism. In truth, the metaphysical solution proposed by him involves 
a dualism ; but it is, he says, a rejuvenated dualistic conception. 
He conceives the universe as the fruit of a compact and indissol- 
uble union, of a profound reciprocal penetration, of infinite virtual- 
ity, everywhere present, with an innumerable multitude of material 
elements everywhere distributed. The ultimate secret of the na- 
ture of things in this hypothesis is a "fundamental relation" of 
realities and beings which manifest themselves solely by their ac- 
tion upon one another. This unquestionably is tantamount only 
to representing the principal forms of existence ; the positive as- 
pects of reality still remain to be explained by their help. This 
M. Ribert attempts to do in the space of several pages. I should 
not risk saying that he has altogether succeeded, and the least de- 
fect of his conception is perhaps the necessity in which he finds 
himself of invoking the "unrest" and profound "disquietude" of 
virtuality, etc., and of translating immediately into terms of sensa- 
tion the original situations from which sensation itself should start. 

A problem of this character resembles in some respects the 
problem which ends a game of chess. The thing required is to 
solve the problem according to a given situation of the pieces that 
are left. As to guessing the situations that precede, and inferring 
the position of the different pieces at the beginning of the contest, 
this would not be possible for a player who had not conducted the 
game himself, or to a spectator who is ignorant of the rules of the 
game. This crude example may enable us perhaps to comprehend 
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better what the essential difficulties of every metaphysical attempt 
at explanation is, and how also science alone can render such ex- 
planation possible by resolving one after another the well-defined 
questions which reality presents. 

Whatever misgivings one may have with regard to the hypoth- 
esis of M. Ribert, it nevertheless is deserving of study at first- 
hand. Many of the author's ideas upon social problems appear to 

me correct, and I have read them with sympathy. 

* 
* * 

The last work of M. De Roberty, Les fondements de Pdthique, 
troisieme essai sur la morale considerie comme sociologie ittmentaire, 
does not appear to me to have any well-defined object. It is not 
well compacted, but it is also one of the best which the author has 
written, although embarrassed by widely divergent considerations 
in which the connecting link sometimes escapes the reader. I 
would call attention to the author's interesting views (i) on art, 
which M. de Roberty shows to be the apprehension of truths of a 
certain order selected by the artist ; (2) upon the teleological prob- 
lem, — a problem which has been falsified by the factitious antinomy 
of cause and effect, which does not prevent finality, that is, cause 
transformed into purpose or motive of action, from being the char- 
acteristic criterion of moral or social existence ; (3) upon the gen- 
eral theory of crime, founded upon the essential sameness of the 
crime and the punishment, — where I shall not follow the author ; 
(4) upon the problem of unity, where he reaffirms anew his monism, 
the highest expression of which is found for him in what he calls 
"social psychism," — the ultimate transformation, if I interpret it 
aright, of the universal energy ; and finally, (5) upon the theory of 
progress which, like all his other theories, is deserving of both crit- 
icism and meditation. 

I have spoken several times here of the debate which divides 
psychologists. Is M. de Roberty a partisan of the psychological 
school with M. Tarde, or of the determinist, economical school 
with M. Durkheim? He criticises them both ; he reproaches them 
with not having succeeded in explaining " the necessary movement 
which carries societies towards unknown destinies." The facts, he 
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says, which they both invoke as causes, — the bio-social facts on the 
one hand and the institutions on the other, — are ultimately the re- 
sults only of the "pure or elementary social phenomenon," of con- 
solidated groups of facts, of concretions, so to speak. According 
to M. de Roberty, the hypothesis of an unconscious and uninten- 
tional " psychicity," springing from the mutual contact of the phys- 
iological psychicities, and exercising a direct influence upon the 
formation of our ideas, sentiments, and volitions, — direct agents or 
immediate causes of social phenomena, — such an hypothesis alone 
appears to be able to dissipate the darkness which surrounds the 
strange, mysterious fact of a series of unconscious and involuntary 
changes due as a totality to such factors as the mobile conscious- 
ness and fugitive intention of the passing hour. But is this not 
tantamount to admitting that the fact of living in societies deter- 
mines a new state of psychological individuality, — a state which 
manifests itself by institutions of all orders, by positive phenomena 
which remain of necessity the subject-matter or object of study of 
sociology? It does not seem to me possible to understand differ- 
ently this " psychicity " without making of it an incomprehensible 
entity. 



The work of M. F. Rauh, De la methode dans la psychologie des 
sentiments, is a vindication, particularly directed against M. Ribot, 
of the so-called intellectualist theory of the emotions. I have to 
criticise this work for being slightly confused, which is probably 
due to its wealth of details, and for being embarrassed in its termin- 
ology, despite its superfluity of definitions, which are in themselves 
difficult to understand. But this criticism does not prevent us from 
recognising the great erudition of M. Rauh, the skilfulness of his 
treatment, and the justice of a number of his criticisms, which 
afford material for reflexion even when they do not compel convic- 
tion. He is wrong, I think, in imputing to all the partisans of the 
physico-mechanical and physico-chemical theories as he calls them, 
the intention of subverting the hypothesis of a " psychical virtu- 
ally " acting in the economy of the world. The truth is that we 
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can accept this hypothesis, which is a metaphysical one, without 
disqualifying ourselves from studying reality as it is actually offered 
to us, that is of considering psychological facts under the form of a 
strict dependence upon the moral and psychical order. This way 
of looking at things has suggested several valuable works. It has 
put psychologists upon the track of useful researches and fruitful 
observations. That they have been seized too soon with the am- 
bition of simplifying the facts in order to explain them, that they 
have chosen with too great complacency this or that order of phe- 
nomena as their explanatory principle, I will not deny. But we 
should not be excessively severe with them on this score. They 
have brought order into chaos, they have upon the whole dis- 
entangled the complex subject-matter of psychology, and have pre- 
pared a better field for future discussions. 

M. Rauh seems to me to be especially right in his view that in 
the present state of affairs we should not enunciate systems, but 
should be contented with "limited syntheses" and "laws of de- 
tail," and should thus leave psychology for the time being more 
free, supple, and undulating, and less abstract. He is again partly 
right in refusing to admit that the lower explains the higher ; but 
his attitude here ought not to lead us to neglect the analysis of ele- 
mentary or rudimentary psychological states, genetic studies, and 
the experiments of the laboratory. Simple descriptions should not 
be accepted for total explanations ; nevertheless, it is true that all 
real knowledge of the higher has the knowledge of the lower for 
its foundation, and that the intimate bonds existing between nat- 
ural things cannot be broken without damage. 

I suppose that no objection will be made against M. Rauh's 
view that we clearly conceive and know the phenomena of con- 
science "under the form of pure psychical forces, of which human 
feelings furnish the type." Granting that our effort to interpret 
the world is satisfied by such a conception, has our curiosity to 
know it been exhausted? Let us continue, then, to work and care- 
fully to systematise our materials, without any concern for meta- 
physical propositions, which forestall and overleap the immediate 
problems which it is important to resolve. 
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I shall make brief mention only of the following works : Le 
Catholicisme et la vie de Pesprit, 1 by M. G. L. Fonsegrive, a work 
which comes to us as a fragment of apologetic demonstration for 
Catholicism, in the service of which the author has placed his tal- 
ent as a writer, and his skill and acumen in dialectics and criti- 
cism ; Le libre-arbitre, by M. E. Naville, where an energetic plea 
is made for the "admission of some element of relative liberty" 
into the plan of the universe ; Lafoi morale, el reflets de foi morale, 
by M. Harraca, a notable contribution to the work of the Society 
for Ethical Culture which may be commended, provided we do not 
forget that ethics should not be separated from some definite vivi- 
fying doctrine, and that the very conduct of life, properly inter- 
preted, involves from the very outset some lofty religious or philo- 
sophical conclusion. 

Le role social de la femme, by Mme. Anna Lamperiere, a little 
book full of common sense, which has come at the right time. 
L'dme du criminel, by Dr. Maurice de Fleury, — a study based upon 
the facts and data of science, and leading to practical conclusions 
both for prophylactics and for the suppression of crime. 

L'id/alisme social, by M. E. Fourniere, — a work of confiding 
ardor in which the author takes up again, in the style of the social- 
ist school of which he is a member, the questions of property, fam- 
ily, and state, and of which the directing thought familiar to many 
modern thinkers is that there are no social fatalities, that without 
us and beyond us the universe is an act of fatality, that through us 
and in us it becomes an act of will. Psychologie du socialisme, by 
M. G. Le Bon, an important work diametrically opposed to the 
preceding, full of facts and ideas, of correct form and interesting 
quotations, in which M. Le Bon shows very well the fundamental 
error of socialism and the danger of that doctrine for the Latin 
countries in particular ; but to oppose which he knows of nothing 
else than a negative scepticism, the absence of all ideals, and a 
submission to the mechanical order of the world, which it is the 
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task of man to transform continually into an order of morality and 
justice. 

V Ignorance et V Ir re" flexion, by M. Gerard Varet, an ingeni- 
ous and learned thesis for the doctorate ; Nouvelles Atudes de My- 
thologie, by Max Mueller, translated by M. Leon Job ; La Nouvelle 
monadologie, 1 by MM. Renouvier and Prat, which I am permitted 
to mention merely, despite the importance of the authors and the 
work. 

Lucien Arreat. 

Paris. 

'Colin, publisher, 



